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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 


hensive assortment of every description of 


| DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 


house-furnishing purposes. 


are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 


on similar qualities of goods, 


| se 
'N: W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Lypia A. MurRpPHY, 
Plain and Fancy Milliner. 
ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


537 Franklin St., 2 doors bel. Green, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 





GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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S. W. COR. FRANKLIN & GREEN STS., PHILADA. 
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time for treatment. Our accommodations are first-class We 
have soft spring water, dry, invigorating air, fine walks and 
drives, with the advantages of both city and country. 

Dr. A. SMITH is very successful in healing the sick, with his 
comprehensive system of medical treatment. Invalids cannot find 
a better home. Terms reasonable: send for circulars. Address, 

A. SMITH, M. D., 


OuR HEALTHFUL Home, Reading, Pa. 


“A REASONABLE FAITH” 


SHORT RELIGIOUS ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES 
BY THREE FRIENDS. 


ENGLISH EDITION. PRICE, 35CTS., BY MAIL 40 CTs. 


For sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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above orders will be sent free by mail to examine. In ordering, 
please state whether Order No. 1, 2, 3 or 4 is desired. Call on or 
address, 
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31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE Fall and Winter Term of this Institution will commence on 
the 14th of Ninth Month, (September) next. 


The school has a healthy and beautiful location, with exten- 
sive grounds, and has been uniformly successful since its estab- 
lishment, twenty-five years ago. 


The advantages of an Academical and Collegiate education 
are fully secured, and diplomas are granted. 


Terms, $180.00 per school year. 


For ij’ lustrated Circular, and Catalogue giving full particulars 
address the principal, 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D., 


West Chester, Penna. 
SI "ARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 
sive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
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Woopsury, NEW JERSEY. 

THE Fall Term of this School will open 9th month 7th, 1885. For 

Circulars and further particulars, address, (until 8 mo. 12), 


HENRY R. RUSSELL, PRINCIPAL, 
College City, Mass. 


J JANTED.—A TEACHER OF FRENCH AND 
German; must speak them fluently, and in addition be able 
to teach the common English branches. Testimonials required. 
Friend preferred. Address, 
THOS. W. SIDWELL, PRINCIPAL, 
Friends’ Select School, Washington, D. C. 
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DUTY. 





BY ALFRED J. HOUGH, 





PEAK the word God bids thee! 
No other word can reach 

The chords that wait in silence 
The coming of thy speech. 


Do the work God bids thee! 
One—only one still loom 

Awaits thy touch and tending 
In all this lower room. 


Sing the song God bids thee! 

The heart of earth’s great throng 
Needs for its perfect solace 

The music of thy song. 


White River Junction, Vt. 


WAR AND THE CHURCH. 


N interesting and very able essay showing the 
historic action of the Church in relation to war, 
published in the Gentlemen’s Magazine (London), and 
written by J. A. Farrer, will be read with interest. 
We give some extracts which should stimulate to 
greater faithfulness to the Christian standard in this 
regard.—Eps. ] 


Whether military service was lawful for a Chris- 
tian at all, was, at the time of the Reformation, one 
of the most keenly debated questions; and eonsider- 
ing the force of opinion arrayed on the negative side, 
its ultimate decision in the affirmative is a matter of 
more wonder than it is generally thought to deserve. 
Sir Thomas More charges Luther and his disciples 
with carrying the doctrines of peace to the extreme 
limits of non-resistance; and the views on this sub- 
ject of the Mennonites and Quakers were but what 
at one time seemed not unlikely to have been those 
of the Reformed Church generally. 

By far the foremost champion, on the negative 
side, was Erasmus, who, being at Rome at the time 
when the League of Cambray, under the auspices of 
Julius II., was meditating war against the Republic 
of Venice, wrote a book to the Pope entitled Antipo- 
lemus, which, though never completed, probably ex- 
ists in part in his tract known under the title of 
Dulce bellum inexpertis, and printed among his Adagia. 
In it he complained that “If there be anything in the 
affairs of mortals which it is the interest of men not 
only to attack, but which ought by every possible 
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means to be avoided, condemned and abolished, it is 
of all things war, than which nothing is more im- 
pious, more calamitous, more widely pernicious, more 
inveterate, more base, or, in sum, more unworthy of a 
man, not to say of a Christian.” 

If Biblical texts are a justification of war, they 
are clearly a justification of slavery; whilst, on the 
other hand, the general spirit of the Christian re- 
ligion, to say nothing of several positive passages, is 
at least equally opposed to one custom as to the other. 
If, then, the abolition of slavery is one of the services 
for which the world is mainly indebted to Chris- 
tianity as an influence in history, its failure to abolish 
the other custom must in fairness be set against it ; for 
it were as easy to defend slave-holding out of the 
language of the New Testament, as to defend military 
service, and more, indeed, is actually said there to 
inculcate the duty of peace than to inculcate the 
principles of social equality. 

The different attitude of the Church towards these 
two customs in modern times, her vehement con- 
demnation of the one, and her tolerance or encourage- 
ment of the other, appears all the more surprising 
when we remember that in the early centuries of our 
era her attitude was exactly the reverse, and that, 
whilst slavery was permitted, the unlawfulness of war 
was denounced with no uncertain or wavering voice. 

When Tertullian wrote his treatise De Corona (201) 
concerning the right of Christian soldiers to wear 
laurel crowns, he used words on this subject which, 
even if at variance with some of his statements, made 
in his Apology thirty years earlier, may be taken to 
express his maturer judgment. “Shall the son of 
peace” (that is, a Christian), he asks “act in battle 
when it will not befit him even to go to law? Shall 
he administer bonds, and imprisonments, and tor- 
tures, and punishments, who may not avenge even 
his own injuries? The very transference of 
his enrolment from the army of light to that of dark- 
nessissin.” And again: “‘ What if the soldiers did go 
to John and receive the rule of their service, and what 
if the Centurion did believe; the Lord by his dis- 
arming of Peter disarmed every soldier from that time 
forward.” Tertullian made an exception in favor of 
soldiers whose conversion was subsequent to their en- 
rolment (as was implied in discussing their duty with 
regard to the laurel-wreath), though insisting, evenin 
their case, that they ought either to leave the service, 
as many did, or to refuse participation in its acts, 
which were inconsistent with their Christian profes- 
sion. So that at that time, Christian opinion was 
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clearly not only averse to a military life being entered 
upon after baptism (of which there are no instances 
on record), but in favor of its being forsaken if the 
enrolment preceded the baptism. TheChristians who 
served in the armies of Rome were not men who 
were converts or Christians at the time of enrolling, 
but men who remained with the colors after their 
conyersion. If it is certain that some Christians re- 
mained in the army, it appears equally certain that no 
Christian at that time thought of entering it. 

This seems the best-solution of the much-debated 
question, to what extent Christians served at all in 
the early centuries. Irenzeus speaks of the Christians 
in the second century as not knowing how to fight, 
and Justin Martyr, his contemporary, considered 
Isaiah’s prophecy about the swords being turned into 
ploughshares as in part fulfilled, because his co-relig- 
ionists, who in times past had killed one another, did 
not then know how to fight, even with their enemies. 
The charge made by Celsus against the Christians, 
that they refused to bear arms even in case of neces- 
sity, was admitted by Origen, but justified on the 
ground of the unlawfulness of war. This was the 
doctrine expressed or implied, by the following 
Fathers, in chronological order :—Justin Martyr, Ta- 
tian, Clemens of Alexandria, Tertullian, Cyprian, Lac- 
tantius, Archelaus, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Jerome and 
Cyril; and Eusebius says that many Christians in the 
third century laid aside the military life rather than 
abjure their religion. Of 10,050 pagan inscriptions 
that have been collected, 545 were found to belong to 
pagan soldiers, while of 4,734 Christian inscriptions 
of the same period, only 27 were those of soldiers: 
from which it seems rather absurd to infer, as a French 
writer has inferred, not that there was a great dispro- 
portion of Christian to pagan soldiers in the imperial 
armies, but that most Christian soldiers, being sol- 
diers of Christ, did not like to have it recorded on 
their epitaphs that they had been in the service of 
any man. 

On the other hand, there were certainly always 
some Christians who remained in the ranks after 
their conversion, in spite of the military oath in the 
names of the pagan deities, and the quasi worship of 
the standards which constituted some part of the 
early Christian antipathy to war. 

A love of peace and dislike of bloodshed were the 
principal causes of this early Christian attitude 
towards the military profession, and the idolatry and 
other pagan rites confiected with it only acted as mi- 
nor and secondary deterrents. Thus, in the Greek 
Church, St. Basil would have excluded from commu- 
nion for three years any one who had shed an ene- 
my’s blood; and a similar feeling explains Theodo- 
sius’ refusal to partake of the Eucharist after his great 
victory over Eugenius. The canons of the Church 
excluded from ordination all who had served in an 
army after baptism ; and inthe fifth century Innocent 
I. blamed the Spanish churches for their laxity in ad- 
mitting such persons into holy orders. 

The anti-military tendency of opinion in the early 
period of Christianity appears therefore indisputable, 
and Tertullian would probably have thought but 
lightly of the prophet who should have predicted that 
Christians would have ceased to keep slaves long be- 





fore they should have ceased to commit murder and 
robbery under the fiction of hostilities. But it proves 
the strength of the original impetus, that Ulphilas, 
the first apostle to the Goths, should purposely, in his 
translation of the Scriptures, have omitted the Books 
of Kings, as too stimulative of a love of war. 

Praiseworthy were the efforts of the Church from 
the tenth century onwards to check that system of 
private war which was then the bane of Europe, as 
the system of public and international wars has been 
since. In the south of France several bishops met 
and agreed to exclude from the privileges of a Christ- 
ian, in life and aften death, all who violated their or- 
dinances directed against that custom (990). In 1032, 
a bishop of Aquitaine declared himself the recipient 
of a message from heaven, ordering men to cease 
from fighting ; and not only did a peace, called the 
Truce of God, result for seven years, but it was re- 
solved that such peace should always prevail during 
the great festivals of the Church, and from every 
Thursday evening to Monday morning. And the reg- 
ulation for one kingdom was speedily extended over 
Christendom, confirmed by several Popes, and en- 
forced by excommunication. If such efforts were not 
altogether successful, and the wars of the barons con- 
tinued till the royal power in every country was 
strong enough to suppress them, it must none the 
less be recognized that the Church fought if she 
fought in vain, against the barbarism of a military 
society, and with an ardour that is in striking con- 
trast with her apathy in more recent history. 

It must also be granted that the idea of what the 
Papacy might do for the peace of the world, as the 
supreme arbiter of disputes and mediator between 
contending powers, gained possession of men’s minds, 
and entered into the definite policy of the Church 
about the twelfth century, in a manner that might 
suggest reflection for the nineteenth. The name of 
Gerohus de Reigersperg is connected with a plan for 
the pacification of the world, by which the Pope was 
to forbid war to all Christian princes, to settle all dis- 
putes between them, and to enforce his decisions by 
the greatest powers that have ever yet been devised 
for human authority—namely, by excommunication 
and deposition. And the Popes attempted some- 
thing of this sort. For instance, Innocent III. re- 
fused to consider the destruction of places and the 
slaughter of Christians as a matter of no concern to 
him ; and Honorius III. forbade an attack upon Den- 
mark, on the ground that that kingdom lay under 
the special protection of the Papacy. The clergy, 
moreover, were even in the most warlike times of 
history the chief agents in negotiations for peace, and 
in the attempt to set limits to military reprisals. 

In these respects it must be plain to every one 
that the attitude and power of the Church have en- 
tirely changed. She has stood apart more and more, 
as time has gone on, from her great opportunities as 
a promoter of peace. Her influence, it is notorious, 
no longer counts for anything, where it once was so 
powerful, in the field of negotiation and reconcile- 
ment. She lifts no voice to denounce the evils of 
war, nor to plead for greater restraint in the exercise 
of reprisals and the abuse of victory. She lends no 
aid to teach the duty of forbearance and friendship 
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between nations, to diminish their idle a deiidiahies 
nor to explain the real identity of their interests. It 


whatever attempt has been made to further the | 
cause of peace upon earth, or to diminish the horror 
of the customs of war, has come, not from the Church 
but from the school of thought to which she hasbeen 
most opposed, and which she has studied most per- 
sistently to revile. 

In respect, too, of the justice of the cause of war, 
the Church within recent centuries has entirely ya- 
cated her position. It is noticeable that in the 37th 
article of the English Church, whichi s to the effect 
that a Christian, at the command of the magistrate, 
may wear weapons and serve in the wars, the word 
justa, which in the Latin form preceded the word 
bella, or wars, has been omitted. 

Considering that no human institution yet de- 
vised, or actually in existence, has had, or has, a 


moral influence, or facilities for exercising it at all | 
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| him that ov sieakieitle will I give the white stone and 


| new name written upon it, which no man knoweth 
may even be said, without risk of contradiction, that | save he that receiveth it. ” How high, how deep is 


| 


| 
| 
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equal to that enjoyed by the Church, it is all the | 
more to be regretted that she has never taken any | 
real interest in the abolition of a custom which is at 


the root of half the crime and misery with which she 
has to contend. Whatever hopes might at one time 
have been reasonably entertained of the Reformed 
Church, as an anti-military agency, the cause of 
peace soon sank into a sort of heresy, or, what was 
worse, an unfashionable tenet, associated with the 


other vagaries of the Anabaptists and Quakers. It | 
would be difficult to find in the whole range of his- | 


tory anysuch example of wasted moral force. Vol- 


taire had to regret it in the eighteenth century, as | 


Erasmus had in the sixteenth. The former com- 
plained that he did not remember a single page 
against war in the whole of Bourdaloue’s sermons, 
and he even suggested that the real explanation 
might be a literal want of courage. 


For the Intelligencer and Journal. 
REFLECTIONS. 
WO men went up into the temple to pray; one a 


Pharisee, the other a Publican. The Pharisee 
thanked God he was not like other men, he was not 


the blessedness of this new name. 


“ Holiness unto 
the Lord.” 


This entitles to a place inthe guest cham- 


, | ber of our all-merciful Father, with Cherubim, Sera- 


phim and the angelic host that no man can number, 
that swell the anthem of Holy, Holy, to the just and 
true; the one Infinite, Eternal, Redeeming Power; 
the present Saviour and Ancient of Days. How tri- 
fling then will seem the trials and provings we have 
endured here. They will vanish away as the morn- 
ing cloud and early dew. May the disconsolate lift 
up their heads in hope, the bereaved cling close to 
Christ Jesus the Rock of our strength, the benign 
spirit of Jehovah our everlasting Father. 


SARAH Hunt, 


For the ninenennes and Journal. 
MID-WEEK MEETINGS. 


OMMUNICATIONS have frequently appeared in 
the organs of our Society discussing the pro- 
priety and necessity of observing the requirement of 
our Discipline in regard to the attendance of mid- 
week meetings. 

In a late number of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JourNnAL I notice a statement that “A majority of 
our membership believe their attendance on mid- 
week meetings is not a necessity, and therefore feel 
willing to absent themselves whenever it is most con- 
venient or agreeable to do so;” and further: “A 
majority of those who do attend do it because a law 
of the church makes it a duty which they are not 
willing to neglect”; and suggesting as a remedy the 
changing the day of meeting to one more suitable 


| and agreeable to the members. This, of course, is 


an extortioner, he was not unjust, he was not like the | 


Publican that stood by him, he could fast twice a 


week, he gave tithes of all he possessed; but the | 


other, the despised Publican, could not so much as 
lift up his eyes to Heaven, but smote upon his breast, 
saying, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” “I tell you” 
said this anointed instructor, “he went down justified 
rather than the other. O what a rebuke to our self- 
righteousness, what an incentive should this be to all 


to dwell low, to clothe or to be clothed with thespirit | 


of meekness and self-renunciation that shines out so 
clear in the text, and in the whole life and ministry 
of Jesus Christ. When I refiect on my past life and 
feel how far I come short, Iam humbled in the dust 
and say “Who is sufficient for these things?” By 
the rich promises are we induced to press on. “To 





(' The allusion of the author, at this point, is p 
cumstances connected with the history of early 
it is of course, uncalled for, even in that relation. 
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bably to cir- 
ends, though 


| 


now the right of each meeting or congregation to de- 
cide for itself. Now, while I would gladly resort to 
any change of day that would tend to remove the 
cause of delinquency so much complained of, yet I 
fear the cause lies much deeper than any such change 
would reach orremedy. The institution of mid-week 
meetings by our early predecessors arose from asense 
of the need of those seasons of retirement from our 
worldly concerns, and in a united labor to feel after 
the invigorating influence of Heavenly good, bind- 
ing us more closely together; for “as iron sharpen- 
eth iron, so doth the countenance of a man hisfriend.” 
Now it has been my lot to notice with sorrow that 
as any of our members have gradually neglected 
those meetings, they have generally more and more 
lost their interest in the Society. Onthe other hand, 
a faithful observance of this duty, (which becomes a 
precious privilege), has been blessed, and I know not 
of any one who has been faithful therein though leav- 
ing their outward affairs to do so,’can look back and 
see wherein they have suffered loss, and I feel to en- 
courage all my fellow members to faithfulness in the 
observance of this reasonable duty, believing as I do 
that no,means of good can safely be neglected. 


J. 
Seventh Month, 1885. 








PRACTICAL SLAVERY IN AUSTRALIA. 
HE British Friend for Seventh Month says: For 
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many years the measures taken by the colonists | 


in Queensland to obtain colored laborers for their 
sugar plantations have given occasion for loud com- 
plaint both in Australia and here. The letter from 
Brisbane, published in the Timesof the 18th ult., ex- 


tracts from which will be found on another page, | 


while giving unequivocal proof of the dark crimes 
connected with the labor traffic, and the reality of the 
slavery, by whatever name it may be called, which 
exists in the colony, also gives ground for the hope 
that the present government of Queensland is deter- 
mined to put a stop to these enormities. “One of the 
planks of the platform on which this government 





islands. The report gives an outline of eight voyages 
by six vessels—viz., the Ceara, the Lizzie, the Hopeful, 
the Forest King, the Sybil, and the Heath, and the ver- 
dict of the Commissioners on all of them is that the 
natives were seduced on board under false pretences 
or kidnapped; that the nature of the so-called en- 
gagements to go and work in sugar plantations in 
Queensland was never fairly or fully explained to 
them; that the “recrnits” had little or no compre- 
hension of the kind of work they had to perform, and 
that the period for which they did agree to serve, 


| when any real engagement was made or appreciated, 


stepped into power was the cry “ Queensland for the | 


white man and no black labor,” and in 1883it framed 


stringent regulations to prevent the atrocious iniqui- | 


ties incident to the South Sealabortrade. These reg- 
ulations having proved inadequate, a Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the methods pursued by the 
crews of the labor ships in obtaining colored recruits. 
After three months of careful investigation this Com- 
mission has published its report, and yreat excite- 
ment has been aroused throughout the colony. 

It would have been strange had it been otherwise 
when the verdict of the Commissioners in regard to 
all the vessels engaged in the traffic which have been 
examined is, “that the natives were seduced on board 
under false pretences, or kidnapped,” and in regard 
to the history of the cruise of one of them, the Hope- 
ful, they say, in their report, that it is “ one long re- 
cord of deceit, cruel treachery, deliberate kidnapping, 
and cold-blooded murder.” Nor is this all; it has 
been stated as some abatement from the horrible cru- 
elties practised by Arab men-stealers in the Soudan, 
that those who survive are kindly treated in the 
homes of their Turkish or Egyptian masters. This, 
whether true or false, is no palliation for the crimes 
of those who stole them. But a fearful addition to 
the crimes of British tradersin human labor, whether 
those who steal or those who purchase, is set forth in 
such statements as these: Of the recruits by the 
Ceara, 24 per cent. died within one year of their set- 
tlement in the sugar plantations; of the Sybil re- 
cruits, 16 per cent. died in four months; and of the 
Heath recruits, 25 per cent. in two months anda half! 

It appears that for some years the sugar planters 
of Northern Queensland have greatly resented the 
restrictions placed upon them by the Government of 
the Colony, and, comparing small things with great, 
they wish to follow the example of the slave States of 
North America on the election of Abraham Lincoln 
to the Presidency of the Union. They claim that 
Queensland should be divided, and that its northern 
division should form a separate and independent 
colony. 


The Brisbane letter referred to contains the fol- 
lowing details. They are obtained from the report of 
a committee of the Queensland Parliament. The la- 
borers are obtained from the islands of the Pacific, 
being chiefly the natives of New Guinea, the Louisi- 
ade archipelago, and the D’Entrecasteaux group of 
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“would be back in two moons.” 


| board. 


was in no case three years—the orthodox term of a 
kanaka’s hire. Where not forcibly kidnapped, the 
islanders would seem to have been decoyed on board 
the labor vessels under pretence that they were going 
to “sail about,’ to “ work the ship,” to “go to white 
man’s country to walk about,” to “go and see white 
man’s island,” to “go and tish on the reef for beche-de- 
mer;” vaguely, to “go and work in Queensland ;” 
very seldom were they told they were to be employed 
in hard and continuous labor on sugar plantations. 
The periods of time which they were informed they 
would be absent from their islands were very diverse, 
ranging from a night up to thirty moons, but gener- 


| ally it was never more than two or three moons. 


While the record of any of the voyages is sufficient 
to condemn, in the judgment of impartial men, a sys- 
tem built up on deceit, cruelty, and treachery, there 
is one which especially is a disgrace to the fair fame 
of British seamen, of any British colony or depend- 
ency, and even to humanity itself. The voyage of 


| the Hopeful will, I venture to say, form the blackest 


and most villainous tale of the sea and of the traffic 
in human beings read for nearly a century past. 
Captain Shaw, the boatswain Williams, and the 
recruiting agent M’Neil, appear to have started on 
their voyage with their minds made up, come what 
would, that they would return to Queensland with a 
good cargo of “boys.” They had a useful assistant, 
in a certain colored missionary teacher, Eponisa by 


| name, who is evidently an adept in all the arts of 


persuasion. This man would make tempting displays 
of tomahawks, tobacco, and calico; would promise 
these either to the “boys” themselves or to their 
parents, and would assure every laborer that he 
But deceit had very 
soon to be supplemented by force. Natives coming 
up to the ship’s side in their canoes and holding out 
their hands for tobacco were caught and dragged on 
Others were ordered into the boats under 
threats of being shot; and when M’ Neil, returning to 
the shore for a fresh supply, found the remaining na- 
tives fled, he punished them by setting fire to their 
houses. After about a fortnight of this sort of work 
the captain of the Hopeful began to be disgusted with 
his slow progress, and thought it necessary to adopt 
more decided measures. It was then that the scenes 
took place, the story of which was incompletely told 
at the trial of M’Neiland Williams. When the canoes 
from Ferguson Island came out to trade with the ship, 
two boats were lowered; the natives became alarmed 


| and turned shorewards; and the boats tried to row 


them down.” Finding that he did not gain upon the 
canoe, M’Neil deliberately shot the steersman, and, 
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terrified by his fall, the other natives leaped into the 
water. How many were drowned does not appear, 
but four were “rescued” by the boat’s crew; that is 
to say, were saved from death and reserved for slavery. 
Theachievements of Williamsand his crew were even 
more horrible; one islander was shot, another had 
his throat cut in the attempt to escape, and “a little 
boy, being of no use asa recruit, was cast adrift on 
two cocoanuts, which were tied together and placed 
under his arms. The little fellow was seen to slip 
from the cocoanuts, and was drowned in the surf.” 
A few days afterwards, at Normanby Island, the same 
heroes pursued a company of natives into the bush, 
and shot three or four of them. At another place in 
the same island some natives were forcibly kidnapped, 
and about the 10th of June, at Harris Island, the 
murders took place for which M’Neil and Williams 
were afterwards tried. A week later, at the island of 
Coiawata, twocanoes were “cut” by M’Neil, and nine 
natives had the alternative of drowning or being taken 
on board the ship’s boats. In these ways the ship 
returned in July to Queensland, having at one time 
had no fewer than 150 captives on board, though of 
these it is satisfactory to learn that twenty-eight had 
at one time escaped by swimming ashore, a distance 
of two miles. To complete the story it may be added 
that two of the interpreters deserted on the voyage, 
and that the remaining one was schooled as to what 
he was to say to the Polynesian inspector on arrival 
in the colony. He was todeclare that there had been 
no kidnapping, no shooting, and that all the boys had 
come willingly to work in Queensland for three 
years, 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR THOSE IN THE WORK. 


i FRIENDS: For a long time it has been the 

feeling of my mind to speak through our valu- 
able paper in regard to First-day schools, and also in 
giving space to First-day school work. 

In the first place I am: much pleased and encour- 
aged to read, (as it is almost the first thing I do), of 
the good workings in the different schools. I believe 
it is the stepping stone to the upholding and upbuild- 
ing of society of all kinds to educate the minds of 
the young in the way of said society, and moreover 
in behalf of our beloved religious association. We 
are told that just as the twig is bent the tree is in- 
clined, and so the young minds are bent by the sim- 
ple and plain teachings of our Blessed Master, (through 
our instrumentality, who said: “Suffer the children 
to come unto me and forbid them not.” O, dear 
Friends, shall it be said that we forbade them to come, 
by making so light of this matter? In my mind it is 
the most essential point, for in the future, on the 
young depends the strength of our Society, for truly 
the older ones are fast passing away, and who will 
hold the “building” up, if the young are not hewn 
out and shaped to take the places of the older and 
faithful pillars ? 

In the second place, I do love to see a certain 
amount of room in this instructive sheet set apart 
for First-day school talk. It encourages me, and I 
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think all who delight in and enjoy the work of being 
instrumental in the hands of the All Wise Teacher, 
to instruct the minds of the young in the way of the 
truth, and thereby open before them the simple, 
plain and true religion of Jesus Christ. 

I have taken some space in your paper, but I trust 
it may be a seed of encouragement to some. 

W. D. WittiaMs. 

Hackettstown, N. J., 7th mo. 20. 


PREPARATION OF THE LESSON LEAVES. 
AccorDING to adjournment, the Literature Commit- 
tee of the Executive Committee of the General Con- 
ference of First-day Schools, met at Plainfield N. J., 
7th mo, 25th. Three sessions were held. Lessons for 
the smaller children were adopted and will be pub- 
lished in Scattered Seeds, commencing in the Ninth 
Month. Lessons for intermediate classes were also 
adopted, and will be published in a supplement to 
Scattered Seeds. 

The Committee, in accordance with the wishes of 
very many First-day School workers, have decided to 
issue Friends’ lessons upon the subjects contained in 
the International Series, commencing with 9th mo. 
13th. The subjects for the remaining lesson’ of this 
year are as follows. 


The Shunamite’s Son; 2 Kings, 4; for 9th mo. 13. 

Naaman the Syrian; 2 Kings, 5; for 9th mo. 20. 

Elisha at Dothan; 2 Kings, 6; for 10th mo. 4. 

The Famine in Samaria; 2 Kings, 7; for 10th mo. 11. 

Jehu’s False Zeal; 2 Kings, 10; for 10th mo. 18th. 

The Temple Repaired ; 2 Kings, 12; for 10th mo. 25. 

The Death of Elisha; 2 Kings, 13; for 11th mo. 1. 

The Story of Jonah; Jonah, 1; for 11th mo. 8. 

Effect of Jonah’s Preaching ; Jonah, 3; for 11th mo. 15. 

Hezekiah’s Good Reign ; 2 Kings, 18; for 11th mo. 22. 

Hezekiah’s Prayer Answered; 2 Kings, 20; for 11th 
mo. 29. 

The Sinful Nation; Isaiah, 1; for 12th mo. 6. 

The Messiah ; Isaiah, 53; for 12th mo. 13. 

The Gracious Invitation; Isaiah ; 55; for 12th mo. 20. 

For 9th mo. 27th and 12th mo. 27th, schools will 
take up special subjects, no lessons being provided 
for those dates. 

The teaching in these lessons will be based on the 
principles and testimonies of the Society of Friends. 
A series of Bible Lessons, to begin with the Creation, 
is in course of preparation, but to meet the impera- 
tive demand, particularly in the West, it was deemed 
best to adopt this plan, corresponding to the “Inter- 
national,” for the remainder of the year, and,if the 
lessons should prove satisfactory they will be con- 
tinued. 

The Committee fully realize the responsibility and 
labor necessary to the proposed work, and urgently 
request all interested and concerned friends to aid 
by contributing ideas, suggestions, &c. 

Jno. Wa. Hurcurnson, 
225 Waverly Place, N. Y. Clerk of Committee, 








NEW YORK TEMPERANCE WORK. 


HE report of the Temperance Committee of New 
York Yearly Meeting refers to two very inter- 
esting conferences held,—one at Plainfield, N. J., and 
one in New York city. Both were well attended. 
The report states: 

“From information so far as received from our 
several Monthly Meetings, it appears that but few of | 
them have given any particular attention to this sub- 
ject, but we have been encouraged with the many 
evidences that have been furnished us that there is 
a growing interest on the part of a large number of 
our members, and a desire to do something in the 
furtherance of this good cause. We would encourage 
our Monthly Meetings to look carefully into the sub- 
ject and see if a way does not open for them to ap- 
point committees to labor as truth may unfold; for 
we believe that labor thus sought after and entered 
into, will tend to the accomplishment of much good. 

“One way through which we believe much useful 
labor may be accomplished is through the medium 
of conferences held in our several meeting-houses, 
where the different phases of the subject may be con- 
sidered and plans of work arranged for. Where such 
conferences have been held, they have always been 
found to be suggestive and beneficial. * * * 

“Tn addition to the distribution of literature, we 
have sent out during the past year a number of care- 
fully selected books and pamphlets to the several 





First-Day Schools and Monthly Meetings within our 
limits. 

“In making this selection of literature we were 
guided by a desire to provide some works of a stand- 





ard character that could be profitably used in their 
respective libraries. 

“Tn addition to these we have also furnished to 
the several secular schools under the care of Friends 
a copy of a standard work entitled ‘ Alcohol and Sci- 
ence.’” » 

It was recommended that $150 be appropriated to 
the use of the committee. 





A MODERN CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. | 


“Come Sleep! O Sleep, that certain knot of peace, 
The baiting place of wit, the balm of woe, | 
The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, | 

The indifferent judge between the high and low.” 

—Sir Philip Sidney. 
' —_—_—_—_— ! 
** Of all the thoughts of God, that are 
Borne onward into souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep ; | 
Now tell me if there any is, 
For gift or grace, surpassing this, 

‘He giveth His beloved sleep.’ ”’ 
—E. B. B. 


HE surrounding circumstances of this place have 
a gently soothing influence on wearied nerves 
and tired brains. The long warm bath enjoyedevery | 
day, the social accompaniments, the retired, cozy, | 
cottage, the unlimited leisure, the entire freedom 
from care, in short the abounding comfort of the 
Warm Springs, induce most restful and oft repeated 


sleep. One might venture to recommend watchful | 
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temperance in eating, in this place and at this time, 
when much physical exercise is quite out of the 
question. 

Late in the afternoon we quietly walk down the 
valley, following the course of the brook which flows 
from the wonderful Springs. Soon the little village 
of Germantown is reached and a short additional 
stroll takes us to a cottage-crowned summit from 
which we have a view of the Valley for many miles 
and of the sunset heavens. The softness and rich- 
ness of the landscape are remarkable, and from this 
site there are to be defined many truly perfect scenes 
to delight both painter and connoiseur. Some years 
ago, we are told, an artist, grand-daughter of John 
Tyler, decided on the purchase of this spot with the 
view of making of it a summer home, but a farmer 
bid a little higher for the ten acres of land, and, very 
naturally, obtained it for his center of farming opera- 
tions. As we consider the question of real estate, 
down sinks the sun behind the everlasting hills, and 
we promptly return in the gloaming to the home 
shelter, hard by the spring of healing whose waters 
are smoking down the meadow pathway. Shall we 
stroll up the meadow by the margin of the brook, at- 
tempting to botanize a little? 

The deep grass is unmown and one shrinks from 
the possible covert of poisonous snakes. The rattle- 
snake is the terror of these mountains, tho’ there are 
perhaps not many lives lost by the bite of this rather 
sluggish creature. We have not heard of one here. 
Doubtless the universal dread of a poisonous snake is 
well founded, and the only path of wisdom in the 
spongy meadows of the Warm Springs is to give a 
wide berth to the loathsome and venomous reptile. 
Within a few days a rattlesnake of pretty large size 
was killed in the public road very near the village of 
Germantown, and not very long ago a moccason was 
encountered on the road to Milboro. The fuller cul- 
tivation of the land and the use of the mowing ma- 
chine, it is believed, will greatly diminish the num- 
ber of snakes which now endanger human life in 
these mountains. Most of us have never seen the 
deadly moccason of the South, which is said never 
to get as far north as Pennsylvania. It is an ugly, 
malignant creature of which a great fear is felt. The 
negroes, who, from poverty, are apt to go barefoot, 
are the most liable to their bites, and as they are 
found in marsh lands, the person bitten is advised to 
keep the bite in water and tie a ligature tight be- 
tween the wound and the heart, and remain in the 
water to allow the wound to be as fully washed as 
possible. When a person has a very sharp knife and 
sufficient nerve it is advised to cut away the part 
right around the bite. A lady of South Carolina who 
is now a fellow guest of ours tells us with a shudder 
how a moccason on one occasion dropped into her 
boat on the river, probably from an over hanging 
branch. Her husband said that if he were con- 
fronted with such a dread and loathsome death, he 
should have thrown himself into the river, leaving 
the snake in undisputed possession of the boat. But 
the lady immediately siezed an oar and attacked the 
snake with such energy that he was killed. Then 
the blows were continued with such a will that she 
almost shattered the bottom of the boat, and yet the 
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heroine assures us she would run with terror from a 
no-horn-cow. In the old rice fields or savannahs near 
Charleston, S. C., the moccasons are very numerous, 
and those who seek huckleberries in the swamps are 
specially in danger—many being fatally bitten every 
year. It seems right to kill as many as possible of 
these enemies of the human and other nobler ani- 
mals. There are estimated to be 179 varieties of 
snakes in North America, of which 27 are venomous. 
Of these, 18 are rattlesnakes, three are moccasons, 
one copperhead and five harlequins. 

But a far pleasanter theme for me are the dar- 
lings of Flora which nestle lovingly among the lux- 
uriant meadow grasses. The wild rose is about 
done its work for this summer and just fades away 
in its beauty, while the Asclepias tuberosa, richest 
and gayest of its numerous family, is sending forth its 
splendid head of orange bloom. It varies in color, 
deepening from a delicate pale tint on first opening 
to an intense orange as the flower develops. 


medicinally and is known, locally, as pleurisy root. 
As its name indicates it has a tuberous root. The 
Asclepias purpurescens 18 also very prevalent though 
far less elegant both in form and color. The familiar 
ox-eye daisy finds a foot hold everywhere and as- 
serts itself by its hardy beauty. The Cimicifuga race- 
mosa, very common in these regions, helps to decorate 
this valley of the hills. A Euphorbia of delicate form, 
the Cynoglossum officinale and others of homely pre- 
tentions adorn the waysides, and the golden rod is 
just opening its earliest blooms. Up on the hill- 
sides and fringing the mountain ridges the blooming 
chestnuts “spread their palm, like holy men at pray- 
er.” How elegant are the long graceful tassels of 
sterile flowers and how beautifully too, the fertile 
flowers show the purpose of their life work under the 
dissection of the prying pin. 

The curious and showy kalmia is about closing a 
most brilliant season, and the yet more regal rhodo- 
dendron conserves a few sheltered clusters on lofty 
boughs to show how glorious was the spring time 
blooming. Species of this splendid shrub come from 
the loftier heights of the White Mts., from the Him- 
alaya Mts..from Asia Minor, and from Java—and 
these give the many shades and the combinations 
which are the pride of the landscape gardener. 

A friend brings us the “Indian Physic,” as it is 
called; an elegant plant which I had never seen be- 
fore. It is of the vast rose family and is of the genus 
Gillenia trifoliata. It is a handsome shrub 2 to 3 feet 
high, slender and nearly smooth. It has rose colored 
or nearly white petals, and a root with emetic and 
cathartic properties. But the drowsy air of this 
somnolent place is not favorable to botanic research. 
Perhaps it is enough to add that multitudes of our 
most familiar plants; are at hand everywhere, and 
there are abundance of patient bloomers of well 
known kinds that do not tax our skill in finding 
their names. We find the Lysimachias, Campanulas, 
Monardas Houstonias and many other fair sweet sis- 
ters that have only beneficent qualities, and a quiet 
tender beauty. 

It must be well for us to cultivate what germs 
there may in us of a love for Nature—simple and 


There | 
. . | 
is no fragrance, though the plant is deemed of value | 
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. Spontaneous, since, says a seer, “its presence is an in- 


variable sign of goodness of heart and justness of 
moral perception.” Certainly some little observance 
of the divine order in leaf and plant makes the time 
speed rapidly in this drowsy, quiescent summer time 
at the Springs. S. R. - 
Warm Springs Va., 7th mo. 22. 
From Unity. 


OH, YE MOTHERS. 


IX years ago I called one afternoon at a house 
where there were several daughters and one son 
—the youngest of the family—ten years of age. Dur- 
ing my call upon the mother of this family her boy, 
full of life and vigor, came in from school, shouting, 
“Where’s mamma ?” and a conversation like the fol- 


| lowing took place: “Ma, I’m going over to play with 


the Beebe boys in the next street—can’t 1?” “No, 
James, you must stay at home and play near, where 
I can know just where you are.” “Qh, no, ma; I don’t 
want to. There’s no funin our old yard, any way; 
besides, I told Henry Beebe I’d come.” 

So far.the conversation had gone on while the boy 
stood in the hall. The combat deepening, he walked 
into the parlor, was bidden to speak to me and to ask 
if my Charlie ever teased his mother, a question 
which he evidently thought superfluous to put, and 
not at all to the point. This small ruse on the part 
of the enemy was not to foil him, and he renewed 
the attack with greater energy, as if conscious that 
he was needlessly losing time. “I say, ma, let me 
go.” “What are you going to do over there? You 
know I don’t like to have you go with those rough 
boys.” “Oh, we’re just going to have some fun. Tl 
be home to supper. Say quick, ma,Ican go, can’t 
1?” ‘Well, go along; don’t bother any longer,” and 
she added before the boy was out of hearing, “J sup- 
pose you'd go, anyway, whatever I said about it !” 

This incident happened six years ago. The boy is 
now sixteen years old; has been out of school—mnch 
against his parents’ wishes--a year and a half, be- 
cause he would not study—“All the boys were leav- 
ing school and getting places,” he said. And “you 
know,” said his mother to me, “you know it is hard 
to expect a boy to keep to his books when the whole 
influence of his companions is ina. different direc- 
tion.” Of course, if mothers are not to see to it that 
the home influence is stronger, sweeter and higher 
than the outside force, thought I. “We area little 
worried over James,” she continued. “What wor- 
ries you?” “Oh, I don’t know that we have much 
reason to worry, only he never wants to spend his 
evenings at home. He is’nt out very late, and, of 
course, after business all dayf which is pretty dull 
for a boy, he must have some recreation.” “Do you 
know where he spends his evenings?” “Oh, he al- 
ways says he’s with the ‘fellows’.” “Could you not 
hove ‘the fellows’, as he calls them, come to your 
house occasionally, and so make a pleasant even- 
ing?” “Dear me!” she replied, “James laughs at 
that proposal, and says, ‘Why, ma, we should have q 
gay time here. You don’t know boys’.” 

A few days ago I met a gentleman of business and 
said: “What do you know about the young men in 
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such and such a store”, mentioning the place where 
James isemployed. “I know that there is scarcely a 
form of vice that is not familiar to them.” Alas, for 
the boy whose mother is not very much worried over 
him, when he wishes to spend all his evenings with 
“the boys”! 

But this is the harvest—this worry is the beginning 
of the harvest that naturally enough follows upon 
the sowing of six years ago. Some one has said that 
all material spoiling of children is accomplished be- 
tween the ages of three and five. The child hasa 
right tolearn the lesson of thorough obedience be- 
fore he is five years old, and no mother has done her 
duty who has not taught this lesson before five years 
have passed over the child’s head. It is a lesson to 
be learned particularly from the mother. 

Pitiable is it to hear the silly confessions of weak 
mothers. Not long since I heard a young mother say 
before a bright little fellow of four years: “I can’t do 
anything with him. He minds his father, of course. 
I guess he’s afraid of him, but he’s beyond me, al- 
ready.” 

Oh, ye mothers! Do you think fora moment what 
a harvest of “worry”, of misery, ye are sowing for 
yourselves; to say nothing of the. wrong done to the 
child who is not taught obedience to his mother, and 
that respect which must be the ground of his love? 
Listen to the maxims on this point, never outgrown, 
of Rousseau: 

“It behooves you always to grant to a child, at the 
first sign, whatever you do not intend to deny him. 
Do not be lavish in your refusals but do not recall them. 

“Let the particle ‘no’, when once pronounce’, be a 
wall of brass which a child, after he has tried his 
strength against it halfa dozen times, shall never 
more endeavor to shake.” 

The young mother above referred to, who so reck- 
lessly confessed in the hearing of her boy that she 
had given up the reins into his own hands, was the 
same mother who, when a lady said to her, “You 
have only two children, I believe’ Mrs. A.,” replied, 
“Only two, thank Heaven!”—and overhearing this, I 
could only say in my heart, “and Heaven grant you 
may never have any more !” 

Oh, ye mothers! Why will ye despise the crowning 
glory of a woman’s life, and not lift your hearts on 
high for strength and grace to train the baby soul 
that is given into your keeping, until it can be the 
noblest work of God, a self-controlled, pure, good 
man or woman? 


“O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces, 
Love, Hope and Patience—these must be the graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school.”’ 


TOs 


—The U. S. Commissioner of Education reports 
that in the South the school enrollment of white 
children has increased 297,185 and of the colored 
children 199,231 during the past two years. The to- 
tal expenditure for public schools in 1884 was $17,- 
053,467, an increase of $2,232,495 over that of 1882. 

—Excavations conducted by Austrian archzolo- 
je at Luxor, in Upper Egypt, have brought to 

ht five magnificent granite statues, ail supposed to 
represent the Pharaoh Rameses II. Four of the stat- 
ues are damaged, but one is entire. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 1, 1885. 
WORKS. 

ITH the utterance of the words “Thy will be 
done” our entire responsibility does not end. 

It is our duty to carry the thought further and try to 
discover by what means, through what instrumen- 
tality, the Father’s will is to be carried out. And in 
connection with this wish for the reign of heavenly 
law we ought to look upon ourselves as the agents by 
whom this will is to be interpreted in so far as our 
understanding of it goes. Suppose for a moment that 
each one of us should resign our own selfish ends and 


aims, and act out practically the thought “ not my will 
but Thine be done,” what a calm would succeed the 


stormy contentions of the world. Now while we 
have no faith in the miraculous birth of a millen- 
nium, we hold firmly to the belief in a gradual con- 
quest and possession of this promised land. “ Line 
upon line, precept upon precept” says the wise man 
of old; and why must the precept be repeated? Be- 
cause the first utterance failed to bring the right re- 
sult. So we must accept failure as a part of the dis- 
cipline which is to bring about a right condition of 
things. Individuals fall short of their ideals, yet a 
present failure does not mean that success is impos- 
sible, but it sends us back to the source of help for 
renewed inspiration. In the intercourse of Jesus 
with his disciples, we remember how many times he 
went apart that he might renew his strength at the 
fountain of all strength. And those disciples who 
walked and talked with him who witnessed his great 
works and shared in his fhinistrations, needed his 
counsel repeated again and again, and even after the 
most patient and blessed instruction had only grown 
strong enough to bear a portion of their lesson ; for he 
said to them, “I have many things te tell you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.” 

Forty years it is said Moses struggled in the wil- 


derness with the ignorant and seemingly hopeless/ 


people whom the Lord commanded him to lead. 
Alone upon the mountain top he sought the counsel 
of the Most High, but he carried his message down 
to the struggling multitude to work it out among 
them, preparing them to be more fully the Lord’s 
people. 


The aspiration arises, “ Thy kingdom come,” after- 


anny 


ward theinspiration is given which develops our faith 
unto works. With regard to the choice of duties 
Thomas Carlyle says: “ Let him who gropes painfully 
in darkness or uncertain light, and prays vehemently 
that the dawn may ripen into day, lay this precept 
well to heart: ‘Do the duty which lies nearest thee,’ 
which thou knowest to be a duty. Thy second duty 
will have already become clearer.” 


DEATHS. 

PEARSON.—Seventh month 22d, Sarah T. H. Pearson, 
of Kennett Square. ‘ 

PHIPPS.—Seventh month 10th, of pneumonia, in High- 
land township, Chester county, Pa., Sallie R. Phipps, aged 
38 years, wife of John C. Phipps, and daughter of Thomas 
E. and the late Matilda P. Bennett of Philadelphia. 

STAPLER.—Seventh month 2ist, at Yardley, Pa., Jo- 
seph B. Stapler, in his 62nd year. 

TOMLINSON.—Seventh month 18th, William Tomlin- 
son, in his 71st year. 

WALTON.—In Londongrove, Chester county, Pa., on 
Second-day, Seventh month 20th, David Walton, in his 83d 
year; a member of Londongrove Monthly Meeting. 

WARE.—Seventh month 22d, at Salem, N. J., Beulah, 
wife of Elijah Ware; a member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 

HOLMES.—Dr. Jesse Holmes was born Eighth month 
2nd, 1813, and died at his home in Lincoln, Neb., the 7th of 
Seventh month, 1885, from spinal injury and paralysis, the 
result of a fall. 

It was with comfort that I recently spent several days 
with this dear friend and his family, feeling the warm fel- 
lowship of his spirit and listening to his earnest expression 
of hopefulness for the growth of our religious faith. For 
many years and until quite recently a minister in our So- 
ciety, he had labored for this growth; and while lying on 
the bed of suffering, seemed to desire recovery only for the 
renewed opportunity it might give to work for the cause in 
and around his western home. Calm and confident under 
a sense of “our Father’s” love and mercy, death was looked 
to as a welcome messenger to release him from his long con- 
tinued and at times intense suffering. ; 


J. W. P. 
CHICAGO, Seventh Month 22d 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTES FROM NANTUCKET. 

T would be difficult to answer properly the ques- 
tion: “Is Nantucket a pleasant place at which to 
spend a summer vacation?” The answer would de- 
pend upon the taste and habits of the inquirer. To 
those who seek for the summer a “ gay ” place, where 
frivolous amusement and dissipation are the attrac- 
tion, Nantucket must be very uninteresting. But, if 
one wishes to breathe air that, from whatever quarter 
it may blow, nas “the odor of brine from the ocean ;” 
if one has the taste and sensibility to appreciate the 
past, to understand a people entirely unique, to enjoy 
driving and riding over the coarse grass which covers 
this wind-swept heap of sand, to sail or row over the 
blue waters of this little harbor where so many 
Quaker whalers once rode at anchor—if these are 
one’s tastes, a summer at Nantucket is an experience 
of unmixed delight, to be remembered always with 
pleasure and to be repeated whenever opportunity of- 
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fers. This, say well-informed observers, is the most 
intelligent community of its size in the world. The 
fishermen, spreading their nets upon the sand, use 
such good English that it is a pleasure to listen to 
them. The nasal twang, so unpleasant in many parts 
of New England, is never heard here—at least from 
natives of the Island. To a stranger the speech of 
the people is always a pleasant surprise—it seems al- 
most incredible that every one should make such a 
good choice of words, and enunciate them so clearly. 
The devotion of Nantucket to religious and polit- 
ical freedom has been too well told by Whittier in 
that exquisite poem “The Exiles,” to need recapitu- 
lation here. It may be interesting to some however 
to learn that while the rest of New England went 
with the Orthodox branch in 1827-28, this place long 
contained a meeting of our body of Friends, believed 
to be the only one east of the State of New York. It 
was laid down a number of years ago. Now, there 
are two Friends’ meeting-houses here—* Wilburite” 
and “ Gurneyite,” as they are commonly called. There 
are, I believe, but three adult male Friends belonging 
to the “Gurneyite” branch now living here, one of 
whom is Matthew Barney, a well-known citizen, 
whose wife, formerly Elizabeth G. Macy, wasfor some 
time teacher of elocution at Swarthmore College. It 
may be interesting to remark here that Mary Austin, 
long assistant professor of Latin at Swarthmore, is de- 
scended from Nantucket stock. 
At the “ Gurneyite” meeting, last First-day, quite 
a number were in attendance. The speakers were 
Anna Ray and William Foster Mitchell, the latter a 
brother of Maria Mitchell, the famous astronomer, 
professor at Vassar College. William F. Mitchell’s 
discourse is said to have been forcible and excellent. 
For two First-days I have attended the “‘ Wilbur- 
ite” meeting, which meets in the old Friends’ meet- 
ing house here, in which it is probable that Lucretia 
Mott often sat. The usual attendance is from three 
to six persons, but on the 12th inst. there were seven- 
teen present, two of whom, young women evidently 
unaccustomed to Friends’ meetings, left before the 
sitting closed. The meeting was silent. Last First- 
day eighteen persons were present. Hepsabeth C. 
Hussey spoke. She began her discourse with these 
words: “Amid much that is changeable, one thing 
remains unchanged,” and continued by declaring that 
this was the word of God, which, though the heavens 
and the earth pass away, shall not pass away. Quot- 
ing the text: “ What is it,O man, that thy God re- 
quireth of thee, but to deal justly, love mercy and 
walk humbly with thy God?” she enlarged upon 
the importance of a broken and contrite spirit as an 
acceptable offering to God. Except for the expres- 
sion “our blessed and holy Redeemer offered up his 
life as a sacrifice for the sins of the world,” the dis- 
course differed in nothing from many that are deliv- 
ered among our Friends. The speaker’s words were 
well chosen and her thoughts weighty and excellent. 
As is too often the case, the past and present of 
the Society of Friends upon this Island afford a 
mournful contrast. The Island is full of traditions 
of Mary Starbuck, a most notable woman, through 
whose agency, mainly, great numbers of the people 
were convinced of the truth of Friends’ principles, 
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most of the people having been Baptists for a long 
time after the island was first settled. 

It was remarked after meeting last First-day that, 
of the eighteen persons present, eight were descended, 
in different generations, from Sylvanus Hussey, a 
highly esteemed citizen and Friend who lived during 
the early part of the eighteenth century, and whose 
descendants are now scattered all over the United 
States, and, it may be, for Nantucketers are great 
wanderers, even to distant portions of the globe. 

M. G. 
Nantucket, Mass., 7th mo. 20th, 1885. 


A VISIT TO WHITTIER’S BIRTHPLACE. 


Thinking that perhaps a short account of a visit 
which I have made to John G. Whittier’s home, 
might interest readers of your paper, I send it in 
hopes of publication. 
on the evening of the 13th inst., and at once went to 


the house of the poet. It js situated on one of the | 


main streets of the village, and is a plain farm-house, 
nicely finished, with the grounds about it arranged in 
such taste as might be looked for in one of such re- 
finement as is possessed by Americas first poet. Al- 
. though an entire stranger, I was received very kind- 
ly, and after passing an hour with our venerable 
friend, who invited me to call again in the morning. 
I returned to my hotel, much pleased with the visit. 
Next morning I called and invited the poet to accom- 
pany me to his birthplace, which isabout seven miles 
away, on the road leading to Haverhill. He said that 
he would be glad to make a visit to theold farm with 
me, but suffering much of late from neuralgiac pains 
in the head, he would have to decline going. I, 
therefore started in the stage alone; passing through 
Merrimack, a delightful village situated upon banks 
of thé river of that name, and shaded by such fine 


old elms as only New England towns may boast of; | 


four miles beyond this; the driver stopped the stage 
and told us that the house in our front, was the birth 
place of the poet. Here I stood for some minutes 
viewing the old house and barn: with a feeling near 
akin to reverence. I then passed down the little hill 
to the bridge which spans the brook where the judge 
met Maud Muller, and where the scene is laid of the 
“Barefoot Boy.” On we went to the house not more 
than seventy-five yards distant, and were kindly ad- 
ministered by the lady in charge to the different 
rooms. The first is that in which the poet used to 
sit and write; ths next is the old kitchen wherein 
that happy family were gathered on the night of the 
storm in “Snow Bound.” Two windows opposite the 
large old fire place, the pantry, the floor, etc., are the 


in which he first saw the light;the same windows and 
doors, fire-place, etc., are here. In the yard is still the 
old well and sweep. I used the latter to draw water to 
quench my thirst. The path to the brook, the old 
stepping-stone, the path leading from this stone to 
the gap in the wall can be as plainly seen asin the 
days of the poet’s boyhood, andwhich he has immor- 
talized in his beautiful lines. I went to the house of 
Captain Ayer by the poet’s direction, who very kind- 
ly invited me to dinner. and who accompanied us to 


I arrived in Amesburg Miss., | 





| worshipped in spirit and in truth. 
as in the poet’s boyhood. The adjoining room is that | 


| unto me,” is the injunction, “ and be saved.” 
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the site of the old school-house, where with Whittier 
he went to school. The house itself was burned some 
years ago, but, around its site the sumachs grow, the 
blackberry vines are running. In front of this gen- 
tleman’s house, is the great elm tree under whose 
boughs the poet told me he often played. Captain 
Ayer seems to take pleasure in showing one who ad- 
mires the poet; around the Whittier home, and 
pointing out places of interest;and to him I am much 
indebted for information; and indeed I might say 
without his assistance and pleasant reminiscences of 
his boyhood days with the poet the pleasure of our 


| visit to John G. Whittier’s birth-place would have 


been,much less. 
Amherst N. S., 7th mo., 5th. 
JosEPH G.CROASDALE. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

THE SITUATION OF FRIENDS IN THE WEST. 
private letter from a prominent member of our 
religious body in the West refers thus to the 
situation of Friends in that section of the country: 
“ Looking over the field, I see more ground for hope 
from one stand-point than I had anticipated, and less 
from the Society probabilities,—at least here in the 
West, or from Ohio westward. We are so com- 
pletely under the cloud which habits cause, so want- 
ing in intellectual and financial ability, and so un- 
used to aggressive work, that with thousands ready 
to gather to the standard of a spiritual and practical 
religion, there seems to be practically no one to open 
the doors. Yet with two or three who could devote 
their time fully to the work for a few years there is 
no doubt in my mind but that thousands could be 
added to our fold on the ground of intelligent convic- 
tion. Some experiences have seemed unaccountable 
to me except on the theory that our views are so 
true that people from opposite stand-points can recog- 
nize them as so, and accept them, if we will let their 
old frame-work stand a little while, until the truth 

itself crumbles it by its growth in their minds.” 


WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 
HIS was held at Londongrove, Pa., on Third-day, 
Seventh month 2ist. In the religious meeting 
Daniél H. Griffen, of New York, spoke. Our duty, 
he said, is shown to each one individually. “Itis 
shown unto thee, O man, what the Lord requireth of 
thee, which is to do justly, love mercy and walk hum- 
bly with thy God.” God himself is the teacher of 
his people. The woman of Samaria was told that the 
time had come when the Heavenly Father was to be 
Not at Jerusalem 
only, notin this church or that ceremony ; but, “ Come 
So may 
we gain an inheritance among those that are sanc- 
tified. 

William Way, of Nottingham monthly meeting, 
used these words of Scripture: “Repent ye, for the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand,” and spoke at some 
length. Abel A. Hull, of Little Falls, Md., followed. 
“Paul may plant, and Apollos may water, but God 
alone can give the increase.” Let us endeavor to be 
spiritual worshippers of a spiritual God. His dis- 


os 


course was weighty and of length. Lavinia P. Yeat- 
man added a few words of earnest exhortation. Just 


before the shutters were closed, Robert Hatton spoke | 


briefly ; he said he had two subjects of concern upon 
his mind. One of these was the necessity for a di- 


vision of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and the other | 
that Friends of our body should look forward to the | 
resumption of a correspondence with the Yearly | 


Meeting of London. 

In the meeting for business, minutes from their re- 
spective monthly meetings were read for Daniel H. 
and Amy Griffen, Abel A. and Almira Hull, Isaac 


Hicks, and William Way. The committee on circu- | 


lar meetings reported that they had held three satis- 
factory meetings, and had appointed three others in 
the Eighth, Ninth and Tenth months. 
the committee on Intoxicating Drinks was read. 
labors of the old committee being satisfactorily con- 


cluded, a new one was appointed, and encouraged to | 


continue the work as truth may open the way. Many 
Friends spoke in encouragement. Upon the sugges- 
tion by Robert Hatton that the committee report but 
once a year, instead of quarterly, considerable discus- 
sion arose. Levi Preston and others thought young 
Friends were interested in the Temperance work, and 
were drawn to meetings on account of it. 

Margaretta Walton laid before the meeting her 
prospect of paying a visit to Friends abroad, with 
which the meeting feelingly sympathized, and she 
was left at liberty to pursue her journey, as way might 
open. 

In women’s meeting the reports of the two com- 
mittees above noted were read and approved, and new 
appointments made. Isaac Hicks paid a visit to the 
meeting, and spoke acceptably. A portion of the ex- 
tracts from the proceedings of the yearly meeting was 
read. The meeting closed in harmony of feeling. 


CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 

This was held at Concord, (Delaware Co., Pa.,) on 
the 28th ult. The attendance was as large as usual. 
Abel A. Hill and wife, of Little Falls, Ind., and Wil- 
liam Way, of Nottingham were present, with minutes 
from their respective monthly meetings. 

In the meeting for worship, David Newport of Ab- 
ington, spoke first, dwelling at length upon progress 
in recent study of the Scriptures. William Way and 


Abel A. Hill spoke also, and just before the closing of | 


the shutters, Lydia H. Price had a brief communica- 
tion. In the meeting for business, the report of the 
committee upon the attendance of meetings was pre- 
sented, and the committee kindly released. The 
temperance committee also presented a report, and 
they were continued. The men’s branch named 
Jonathan Travilla to receive and forward this quar- 
ter’s quota of the Yearly Meeting stock. 

After the business had been completed, the shut- 
ters were reopened, and a joint session held, the men 
and women’s clerks sitting at one desk. A sub-commit- 
tee of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee of Fifty, (on 
visiting meetings, etc.), was present, and concern in 
their behalf was presented by Samuel S. Ash who 
stated that the Quarterly Meeting was desired to ap- 
point a general committee of three or four from each 
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The report of | 
The | 








monthly meeting, to co-operate and assist in the 
Yearly Meeting Committee’s work. After some dis- 
cussion in which a very candid and interested feeling 
was manifested, this was fully united with, and the 
committee appointed. Ina short sitting afterward, 
at the rise of the Quarterly Meeting,—Clement M. 
3iddle explained that no immediate action would 
probably be desired of the Quarterly Meeting’s com- 
mittee, but that its members could be called on from 
time to time. It was also stated that the Yearly 
Meeting’s sub-committee for this quarter designed as 
a beginning of labor, to pay some visits to Providence 
Preparative Meeting, where way seemed to open for 
them. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
WORK IN NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
HE report of the Committee on Education of New 
York Yearly Meeting to the recent session of 
that body is.extended and interesting. Assistance 
has been given to Chappaqua Mountain Institute, by 
the part payment of the tuition bills of 14 pupils,and 
to Marshall’s Seminary, at Easton, similar aid to 22 
pupils. This feature of the work is said to be es- 
pecially encouraging, as it shows that acomparatively 
small amount of assistance either from the meeting 
or from interested Friends enabies not only a large 
number of desirable pupils to receive the educational 
advantages of our schools, but also, by thus materi- 
ally increasing the attendance at the schools renders 
these self-supporting. 
Encouraging progress has been made in the di- 
rection of raising the necessary funds to rebuild Chap- 
paqua Institute, which it is estimated will cost $27,000. 





| $14,500 of this amount will be derived from the insur- 
ance on the former building. 


Of other schools, the report states : 

“While no other Friends’ schools than the two 
above mentioned have received financial aid from 
this committee, some attention has been given to in- 
vestigating the condition of the Yearly Meeting as to 
the facilities for the education of its members at 
schools conducted under the care of Friends. 

“The reports from the Quarterly Meetings have in- 
formed the Meeting of the present conditions of the 


| schools in New York and in Brooklyn under the care 


of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of New York; of 
the boarding schools under the care of Purchase 


| Quarterly Meeting; of the day schools under the 


care of Purchase Preparative Meeting; and of the day 
and boarding schools under the care of Easton 
Monthly Meeting. 

“ Besides these, the following schools are directly 
under the care and control of members of our So- 
ciety, though not under the official care of a Meet- 
ing, viz: 

“ A schoo! at Locust Valley, L. I., under the care 
of trustees, who, (according to the directions of the 
will of Gideon Frost, founder of the school), ‘shall be 
members of Westbury Monthly or Quarterly Meet- 
ings of Friends, exemplary and concerned to support 
the practical principles of the Society, and who shall, so 
far as practicable, imbue the minds of the teachers 
and pupils with a due regard for the same.’ This 
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school has accommodations for twenty male and 
twenty female boarders, and as many more day 
scholars. A school for boarders and day scholars, 


opened last fall at Moore’s Mills, and conducted un- | 
| competent teacher. 


der the care of Charles Palmer and Mary Darlington, 


members of our Society. The building in which this | 


school is held is situated upon the grounds of Nine 
Partners Quarterly Meeting. The average attendance 
at the school has been about fifteen.” 

The total sum placed in the hands of the Commit- 
tee was $1207, and the total expenditure $979.50. 


“It is the hope of the committee that the Yearly | 


Meeting will feel inclined to continue its labors in 
the encouragement of schools for the education of 
our children under the care of Friends; and the 
committee requests that an appropriation of eight 
hundred dollars be made by the Meeting for the 
furtherance of the educational interests of the Soci- 
ety.” 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AT FIFTEENTH AND 
RACE STREETS. 
HE past year has been the most successful in the 
history of the schools. Every department was 
filled to its utmost capacity, and over 100 pupils were 
rejected for want of room. As many are not aware of 
their size, it will be interesting to note that during 
the year there were in the Kindergarten thirty-four 
(34) pupils, in the Primary one hundred and thirty 
(130), in the Special Department fifty-two (52), in the 
Intermediate two hundred and twenty-six (226), and 
in the Central or High Schools four hundred and 
ninety-seven (497) pupils. In the new department 
organized by the Committee on Systematic Work, of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Committee on Educa- 
tion, there were thirty-eight (38) pupils, making a to- 
tal of 977. 

During the year the yearly meeting committee or- 
ganized a new department to work in conjunction 
with the other school committees and to enable them 
to give systematic aid, by way of lectures and sub- 
stitute teachers, to all the schools under the care of 
Friends within the limits of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 

This department has employed eight regular, and 
six special teachers, and has furnished courses of lec- 
tures on Science and Literature to the schools at Ger- 
mantown, Fourth and Green streets, Seventeenth and 
Girard avenue and Thirty-Fifth and Lancaster avenue, 
Philadelphia; Abington, Byberry, Darby, Gwynedd, 
Horsham, Kennett Square, Londongrove, Newtown 
Square, Sugartown, Valley and West Chester, in 
Pennsylvania; and to Camden, Medford, Moorestown, 
Salem, Upper Greenwich, Westfield in New Jersey ; 
Wilmington in Delaware; and Easton, Maryland; be- 
sides sending teachers of special branches to several 
of the schools outside of the city. 

These schools have long held a leading place among 
the educational institutions in Philadelphia, and dur- 
ing the present summer further improvements and 
additions are being made with a view of enlarging 
the capacity of the schools, and for increasing their 
efficiency. A large building is being erected to give ad- 
ditional class rooms for the Primary and Intermedi- 








ate schools. Realizing the importance of physical 
culture, the committee propose devoting the whole of 
the first floor of their new building to the purpose of 
systematic physical training, under the charge of a 


A laboratory is being fitted up for the individual 
use of students in chemical analysis ; and a new room 
for the classesin drawing. The property at the south- 
west corner of Fifteenth and Race streets has been 
leased, the old building torn down, and a new build- 
ing is being erected which will be used by the Friends’ 
Book Association in connection with the lunch room 
and department of school supplies. 





HIS COMING. 


‘“‘ Therefore be ye also ready ; for in such an hour as ye think 
not the Son of Man cometh.’’—Matthew xxiz., 44. 





E will come, perhaps, at morning, 
When to simply live is sweet, 

When the arm is strong, unwearied 
By the noonday toil and heat, 

When the undimmed eye looks tearless 
Up the shining heights of life, 

And the eager soul is panting, 
Yearning for some noble strife. 


He will come, perhaps, at noontide, 
When the pulse of life throbs high, 

When the fruits of toil are ripening, 
And the harvest time is nigh ; 

Then, through all the full-orbed splendor 
Of the sun’s meridian blaze, 

There may shine the strange, new beauty 
Of the Lord’s transfigured face. 


Or it may be in the evening, 
Gray and sombre is the sky, 
Clouds around the sunset gather, 
Far and dark the shadows lie, 

When we long for rest and slumber, 
And some tender thoughts of home 
Fill the heart with vague, sad yearning, 
Then, perhaps, the Lord will come. 


If he only finds us ready 
In the morning’s happy light, 
In the strong and happy noontide, 
Or the coming of the night; 
If he only finds us waiting, 
Listening for his sudden call, 
Then his coming when we think not 
Is the sweetest hope of all. 
—New York Observer 


THE HUMMING-BIRD. 





HERE is a silence in this summer day, 
And in the sweet soft air no faintest sound 

But gentle breezes passing on their way, 

Just stirring phantom branches on the ground; 

While in between the softly moving leaves, 

Down to their shadows on the grass below, 

The brilliant sunshine finds its way and weaves 

A thousand patterns, glancing to and fro. 

A peace ineffable, a beauty rare 

Holds human hearts with touch we know divine, 

When, hush !—a little tumult in the air; 

A rush of tiny wings, a something, fine 

And frail, darting in fiery haste, all free 


Qe 
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In every motion; scarce we’ve seen or heard 
Ere it is gone! How can such swiftness be 
Incarnate in an atom of a bird! 

To know this mite, one instant poised in space, 
Searce tangible, yet seen, then vanishing 

From out our ken, leaving no slightest trace! 
Ah, whither gone, you glowing jeweled thing? 
Before you came, the very air seemed stilled ; 
More silent now because with wonder filled. 


—LAURA N. MARQUAND, in Midsummer Century. 


HARVARD COMMENCEMENT. 


SEVENTH MONTH 24, 1885. 





TO JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





This is your month, the month of “‘ perfect days,”’ 
Birds in full song and blossoms all ablaze. 

Nature herself your earliest welcome breathes, 
Spreads every leaflet, every bower inwreathes ; 
Carpets her paths for your returning feet, 

Puts forth her best your coming steps to greet ; 

And Heaven must surely find the earth in tune 
When Home, Sweet Home, exhales the breath of June. 
These blessed days are waning all too fast, 

And June’s bright visions mingling with the past ; 
Lilacs have bloomed and faded and the rose 

Has dropped its petals, but the clover blows 

And fills its slender tubes with honeyed sweets ; 
The fields are pearled with milk-white marguerites ; 
The dandelion, which you sang of old, 

Has lost its pride of place, its crown of gold, 

But still displays its feathery mantled globe, 

Which children’s breath or wandering winds unrobe. 
These were your humble friends ; your opened eyes 
Nature had trained her common gifts to prize ; 

Not Cam or Isis taught you to despise 

Charles, with his muddy margin and the harsh 
Plebeian grasses of the reeking marsh. 

New England’s home-bred scholar, well you knew 
Her soil, her speech, her people, through and through 
And loved them ever with the love that holds 

All sweet, fond memories in its fragrant folds. 
Though far and wide your winged words had flown, 
Your daily presence kept you all our own, 

Till with a sorrowing sigh, a thrill of pride, 

We heard your summons and you left our side 

For larger duties and for tasks untried. 


How pleased the Spaniards for a while to claim 
This frank Hidalgo with the liquid name, 

Who stored their classics on his crowded shelves 
And loved their Calderon as they did themselves ! 
Before his eyes what changing pageants pass ! 
The brid 1 feast how near the funeral mass ! 

The death-stroke falls—the Misereres wail ; 

The joy-bells ring—the tear-stained cheeks unveil, 
While, as the playwright shifts his pictured scene, 
The royal mourner crowns his second queen. 


From Spain to Britain is a goodly stride— 
Madrid and London long-stretched leagues divide. 


WhatifIsendhim? ‘Uncle S., says he,” 
To my good cousin whom he calls ‘J. B.”’ 


A nation’s servants go where they are sent— 
He heard his Uncle’s orders, and he went. 

By what enchantments, what alluring arts, 
Our truthful James led captive British hearts— 
Whether his shrewdness made their statesmen halt, 
Or if his learning found their Dons at fault, 

Or if his virtue was a strange surprise, 

Or if his wit flung star-dust in their eyes— 
Like honest Yankees we can only guess ; 

But that he did it all must needs confess. 
England herself without a blush may claim 
Her only conqueror since the Norman came. 


Eight years an exile! What a weary while 
Since first our herald sought the mother isle ! 
His snow-white flag no churlish wrong has soiled— 
He left unchallenged, he returns unspoiled. 
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Here let us keep him, here he saw the light, 

His genius, wisdom, wit, are ours by right: 

And if we lose him our lament will be 

We have “five hundred,”’ not ‘‘as good as he.”’ 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
VIEWS OF FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
J\EELING strongly impressed with the broad and 
liberal spirit which dictated the views of one 
of your editors, in an article headed “ Friends’ Princi- 
ples,” we cannot refrain from expressing our commen- 
dation, for it is only by exercising that charity that 
thinketh no evil towards non-essentials, that we can 
hope to extend a knowledge of the essential, or 
“saving power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth” that which was written of Him, and 
that which is revealed to the souls of men. 

For it is non-essential whether we believe the 
scriptures to be the “ words of God” or the “ Word” 
of God revealed to man, so long as we are alike in- 
fluenced by the spirit which pervades the lessons of 
love, humility, meekness, mercy, purity and right- 
eousness learned therefrom. 

It is non-essential whether we believe Jesus of 
Nazareth was God manifested in the flesh, the Only 
Begotten of the Father, the beloved Son in whom He 
was well pleased, or whether it was simply the full- 
ness of the Godhead reyealed in the Son of man, re- 
vealed in him who “spake as never man spake,” so 
long as we accept his teachings, follow his example, 
and do the will of the Heavenly Father by worship- 
ping Him in spirit and in truth. 

“ Blessed are ye, if knowing these things, ye do 
them.” 

And it is in doing, more than believing any secta- 
rian doctrines, that we can hope to realize the bless- 
ings of eternal life. 

Sectarian views are largely due to the influence of 
education and surroundings. We have repeatedly 
asked members of the Society, both young and old, 
why they ate “Hicksite” Friends ? Andina majority 
of cases found it was principally because their parents 
were members, and not because they could give any 
intelligent explanation of the difference in doctrine 
which caused the separation; while as a matter of 
fact, their personal convictions in many cases rather 
leaned the other way. 

Not that the Society of Friends contains any less 
religious knowledge among its members than other 
religious denominations, for again and again have we 
asked members of long standing in Methodist, Pres- 
byterian and Baptist churches, with a like result. 

The great mass become members through force of 
circumstances or education, and not because they 
know wherein they believe differently from their 
neighbors. 

Therefore, those who worship God in spirit and 
in truth are brothers and sisters in Christ, for “ the 
Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we 
are children of God: 

“ And if.children, then heirs: heirs of God, and 
joint-heirs with Christ: ifso be that we suffer with 
him, that we may be also glorified together.” 
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In regard to your “new departure” as editors, 
we feel assured you will have fullest sympathy and 
approval of not only “those whose spiritual life is 
bound up in the Society ” but ofevery earnest worker 
in the cause of Christianity. 

R. M. E. 
Puitape.puia, Seventh Month 27, 1885. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


—<An account of the proceedings of Canada Yearly 
Meeting —the “smaller body ,”—is given in The Friend 
by “E. M.” It was held at Pickering, inSixth Month, 
the Select Meeting sitting on the 18th, and the general 
meeting for business from the 19th to the 23d inclu- 
sive. “The sessions of the latter were usually attended 
by about 55 men and more than that number of 
women. Four friends were present from Pennsylvania 
and sif from New York; two of the latter being mem- 
bers of Canada Yearly Meeting. At the meeting for 
worship on First-day, the 21st, more than two hun- 
dred attended in the morning, and between four and 


five hundred in the afternoon.” Statisticsof member- | 
ship, meetings, &c., were read, showing that this | 


Yearly Meeting has 15 meetings; 93 families; 90 parts 


, of families; 579 members and 79 children of school age, 


mostly attending public school. Le Ray monthly 
meeting, situated in Jefferson county, N. Y., which 
had been attached to Butternuts Quarter, of New 
York Yearly Meeting, but which on acconnt of 
“gnsound teachings and anti-Quaker practices” in 
that quarterly meeting, had joined itself with West 
Lake Four Months’ Meeting, in Canada, was now ac- 
cepted by this Yearly Meeting. 

—In receiving the epistles from Dublin and Lon- 
don Yearly Meetings, there was considerable discus- 
sion and criticism in this Canada body. In preparing 


the reply to Dublin, “it was thought to be right to em- | 


brace the opening to convey information of the causes 
of the divisions in Canada, of which many Irish 
Friends must be ignorant.” In regard to the General 
Epistle from London, “it was remarked that it was a 
very ill-balanced document” — “not one word is said 
about Christ’s second coming into the heart, without 
sin unto salvation. Nothing about the Light of 
Christ—God’s gift for man’s salvation—as William 
Penn says. Nothing about self-denial and the daily 
cross, without which no man can be Christ’s disciple, 
as he himself says.” 

—The Canada body discussed “ the question of dis- 
owning members of the body who are separated from 
this. It was decided, apparently unanimously, to 
continue to testify against those only who have active- 
ly promoted the defection from our principles. Sev- 
eral of those who had gone off with these, have seen 
their error and returned; some of them attended this 
Yearly Meeting for the first time since the division. 


—Some interesting details are given in the Friend 
of the faithfulness of the members of the Canada 
body. They are widely scattered. “One man, an 
elder, lives 10 miles from the meeting he attends. A 
young married couple are regular attenders of their 
meeting, four miles distant, twice each week, and 
they often perform the journey on foot. One family, 





consisting of a man, his wife and four children, live 
alone on the Island of False Ducks, a part of Prince 
Edward County. The man Friend is lighthouse 
keeper, a position he has held for many years, and in 
which his father preceded him. If he shall continue 
three years longer, he will be entitled to retire with 
a pension for life. The distance from his home to the 
landing on the main shore is 9 miles, which in the 
winter season is often dangerous to travel. The 
woman Friend says she has passed seven whole 
months at a time without seeing the face of another 
woman. There is some arable land on the island, 
which they cultivate.” 

—Among other things the subject of First-day 
schools was seriously considered. There are several 
such schools, “and fears were felt that if left to 
themselves they might be conducted, as such schools 
have been in other places, so as to lead away from 
our principles and testimonies. The duty of parents 
to their children in the home circle was spoken of, 
and the desire was felt that this duty might not be 
delegated to those who conduct First-day schouls. It 
was decided to direct Monthly Meetings to exercise a 
care where such schools exist, by appointing commit- 
tees to have oversight over them.” 


—New England Yearly Meeting—the main body, 
or “Gurneyite” branch—took decided action, at its 
recent session, at Portland, in the same way as New 
York Yearly Meeting. on the subject of the outward 
“Ordinances.” The minute adopted is as follows: 

“The meeting was brought under an earnest 
concern that the spirituality of the Gospel, and its 
advocacy by ministers and others, shall be main- 
tained inviolate. The following minute on the sub- 
ject was directed to our subordinate meetings: We 
desire to protect our membership from all influences 
which are not in accordance with the clear testimony 
of our Religious Society and the teaching of the New 


| Testament. We believe in the spiritual nature of 


Christ’s kingdom, and that all outward ceremonies 
have been fulfilled and ended in Christ. This meet- 
ing records its judgment for the guidance of subordi- 
nate meetings, that those holding or teaching a con- 
trary doctrine cannot be received as acceptable min- 
isters of the Society of Friends, within our limits.” 


—In regard tothe New England minute just cited. 
The Friend, evidently alluding to Joseph John Gur- 
ney’s Visit, in 1839, says; “The principle involved in 
this minute, i. e., that meetings have a right to con- 
sider the character of the doctrine held by ministers 
who come among them, even if they bear credentials 
from their friends at home, is asound one, which the 
logic of events appears to have convinced the Yearly 
Meeting it is necessary to put in practice. Ifthis had 
been fully admitted 45 years ago, and no attempt had 
been made to shield such ministers from an examina- 
tion as to the soundness of their published doctrines, 
it is not likely that the sad division in New England 
would ever have occurred.” 


—The Western Friend (Quakervale, Kansas), com- 
ments severely on the attendance of Allen Jay, of 
Indiana, upon the sessions of London Yearly Meet- 
ing, and says he was sent there no doubt, to “ white- 
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wash” the movements of the Evangelical body to 
which he is attached. 

—The Representative Committee of Western 
Yearly Meeting held a called meeting, at Indianapo- 
lis, 7th mo. 7th, and adopted a minute in relation to 
the “ordinances,” the substance being as follows: 
“It is the judgment of this meeting, that all ac- 
credited ministers coming amongst us from other 
Yearly Meetinys, and teaching or preaching these 
docrines publicly or privately, and observing such 
usages should not receive the support or approval of 
our members or subordinate meetings in the course 
of their visitations. We also recommend that all our 
subordinate meetings should decline to acknowledge 
or retain ministers amongst us, who teach and 
eucourage the acceptance or observance of these ordi- 
nances.”’ 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—A U.S. officer, Lieutenant Scheutze, is going to 
the Lena Delta with presents for the Russian officials 
and others who aided in the rescue of the survivors 
of the Jeannette expedition, two years ago. It is a 
very serious piece of traveling. He will go from Mos- 
cow, by Nishni Novgorod, Ekaterinburg, and Tomsk, 
traveling chiefly by wagon, to Irkutsk, on the Lena 
river where he will procure a small house-boat and 
float down the 1800 miles, near to Yakoutsk. He 
will reach that place in the 10th month, and will 
then go about 150 miles farther to Bulun, in the 
neighborhood of the Delta, where he will distribute 
the presents, a sword, rifles, watches, and gold med- 
als. He hopes to get home to the United States by 
the 4th month next. 


—The fruit crop of Georgia,—apples, peaches, 
pears and plums,—is reported to be the best in twen- 
ty years. Many fruit trees have been planted in that 
State, particularly the northern section, within a few 
years past. 


— The Zoological Gardens in London are to re- 
ceive from Sir Peter Lumsden two Afghan snow 
leopards or ounces. They are rarely taken alive and 


these are the first specimens that have been sent to 
England. 


—In Algiers they are making use of the electric 
light for harvest operations at night. The climate is 
such that no European can work during the daytime. 


—A cutting from the celebrated banyan tree at 
Cairo, Egypt, has been sent to President Crimmins of 
the park department, New York, by Elliot F. Shep- 
ard, who is now in Switzerland. The experiment is 
to be made of planting the shoot in Central Park, 
where its growth would, if successful, make it a special 
attraction. Superintendent Parsons says that the 
shoot is apparently in good condition, though it may 
take a year’s time to determine the result of the ex- 
periment. 


—It is stated that $3,500,000 has already been pledged to- 
ward the building of the Storm King Bridge across the 
Hudson. General Manager Swan, of the Storm King Bridge 
Railroad Company, will visit mill owners throughout Mas- 
sachusetts to obtain further aid. 








—Referring to the recent trouble with Indians in 
Arizona and New Mexico, Lieutenant Davis, an offi- 
cer in the U. 8. Army, now stationed at West Point, 
but whose regiment was for four years in Arizona, re- 
cently said: “ When you catch up with the Indians, 
they just scatter and that’s the end of it as far as 
striking any serious blow is concerned. The only 
way anything can be accomplished is to take along 
some friendly Indians, talk the thing up over the 
campfire, make up your mind about where they’re 
going to meet again and lay for them. These fellows 
that have been tearing up and down Arizona are 
simply a lot of roughs and outlaws that came up from 
Mexico some time ago, and the 16,000 peaceful 
Apaches in the territory would like nothing better 
than to see them killed off. The settlers there are 
either a lot of desperadoes or else they’re green and 
easily stampeded. They’re always ready to howl for 
troops to protect them, and then when safe to turn 
around and murder a lot of peaceable, innocent sav- 
ages. I’ve seen the time when I had to turn out my 
whole force with bayonets fixed to guard the Indians 
from a band of settlers thirsting for their gore.” 

—Much remark has been caused in the Episcopal 
Church by the election of two women, Mrs. Baker 
and Mrs. Graff as vestrywomen of St. Luke’s Church, 
at Chadd’s Ford, Pa. This was entirely an innova- 
tion, and the question was referred to Bishop Stevens 
whether they could serve. He decided in the affirm- 
ative, finding nothing to prevent, but it will depend on 
the form of the charter of each church whether the 
same thing can be done elsewhere. “Women,” com- 


- ments the Philadelphia Record, “ have had little if any- 


thing to do with the governing power of the Episcopal 
church, and this is something of a decidedly new de- 
parture. Ifa woman may take a seat in the vestry 
the question arises whether she cannot become, 
sooner or later, a delegate tothe convention. A high 
authority in this diocese said yesterday that although 
the St. Luke’s case is, in itself, not important, yet it 
may lead to very large results in the future.” 


—Recently, the Brooklyn Eagle called attention to 
the Tr spread of “ritualism” in Great Britain 
and this country, and especially in its own city. 
“ Bishops move witn the times,” it said, “and 
Bishop Littlejohn like the bishops of England 
found it necessary to swim with the tide. During 
the pastorate ofthe Rev. Mr. Webb, at what was 
then St. Michael’s but is now Grace chapel, at the 
corner of Gold and High streets, the bishop refused 
to enter the chancel with a processional cross leading 
the choristers; but such a cross was carried before 
him and his clergy in procession at the Garden City 
cathedral and is always used there. Early and fre- 
quent celebrations of the holy communion have been 
introduced into six or seven churches in the diocese 
since 1880. There is choral or high celebration once 
a month at the cathedral just as there is every Sun- 
day at its name child’s, the church of the Incarnation 
in Brooklyn. Altar lights are soon to be used in the 
cathedral also, as typical of Christ, the Light of the 
World.” 

—The Hartford Courant says: “It will be news to 
most of our readers probably that there are between 
5000 and 6000 Icelanders living in this country. But 
that is the fact, and quite recently delegates from 
eleven Icelandic congregations in Dakota, Montana 
and Manitoba met in convention at Mountain, in the 
first-named territory, to form a synodical union. 
There is a hitch, however. In Iceland, the women 
have voice and vote in congregational matters, and 
the synodical constitution adopted at Mountain, by a 
vote of 18 to 8, contained a provision to that effect. 
But some of the congregations are so stoutly opposed 
to this equality of the sexes that at least one more 
convention will be necessary to settle the matter.” 
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ITEMS. 


—Cremation in Paris will soon be available for the gener- 
al public, at the small cost of $2.50 for each operation. An 
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experiment furnace is being constructed at Pere-la-Chaise | 


on the principle of the crematories at Rome and Milan. 
—On the 19th., last month Barnum’s big elephant Albert 
killed his keeper at Nashua, N. H., A few days afterwards 


he was chained to four large trees, and the location of his | 


heart and brain marked with chalk. Thirty-three mem- 
bers of the Keene Light Guard were then marshaled in 
line at fifteen paces, and at the word “ Fire,” the huge beast 


fell dead without a struggle. He was valued at about $10,000. | 
The body has been presented to the Smithsonian Institu- | 


tion, Washington. 
—Mountaineering in the Australian Alps has been spec- 
ially disastrous this season. Two young Viennese who in- 


sisted on climbing the Reichenstein, in the Enns Valley | 


without a guide fell 6,000 feet over a precipice into a wild 
gorge, and were dashed to pieces. An Austrian doctor lost 
his life last year exactly at the same spot. Now the re- 
mains of some unknown tourist have been found in the 
Styrian Alps, while several persons who lately started on 
mountaineering excursions are still missing. 

—It cost $8,400 to remove the ice from the wharves in 
Montreal. Work was begun on May 4 with 500 men and 
100 horses and carts, and by the 26th of the same month 

“the removal was completed. From a rough calculation it 
is shown that about 292,500 tons of ice were lodged on the 
wharves, of which amount 135,000 tons as cleared away 
by artificial means. The greatest accumulation at any one 
place was at the Dominion Steamship Company’s berth; 


here the ice was piled up to a height of forty feet above the | 


level of the wharf. 

—In order to add to the popularity of their regime, the 
Tory Government of England have announced that they 
have determined to remove the portraits from the National 
Portrait Gallery to Bethnal Green Museum, there to be 
made the nucleus of a great collection of works of art and 
general interest, to be contained in a suitable building con- 
structed for the purpose, and including a large assembly- 
room for public meetings, popular lectures, and similar 
uses. Bethnal Green Museum isin the Cambridge Road, 
E., in one of the very poorest quarters of London. The 
new plan will therefore give to the East End a new free 
place of am usement. 


—Samuel Irenzus Prime, editor of the New York Observer | 


died in Manchester, Vt., the 19th of last month, in the 73d 
year of his age. 
his literary labors, states that “ when the old World Build- 
ing, in which the Observer office was situated, was burned, 


in 1882, all the material prepared for the next issue of the | 


paper having been destroyed, Dr. Prime immediately en- 
gaged two skillful stenographers, and dictated the entire 
editorial page of his journal within two hours. The notes 
were then rapidly copied for the printers, and the Observer 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in the Eighth Month will occur 
.a8 follows: 


4th. Philadelphia, Valley, Pa. 
4th. Nine Partners, Oblong, N. Y. 
5th. Farmington, East Hamburg, N. Y. 
6th. Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 
7th. Stanford, Ghent, N. Y. 
th. Salem, Salem, Ohio. 
13th. Shrewsbury and Rahway, Shrewsbury, N. J. 


The New York Evening Post in reviewing | 








15th. Short Creek, near Mount Pleasant, Ohio. 
17th. Fairfax, Lincoln, Va. 

19th. Stillwater, Plainfield, Ohio. 

22d. Pelham H. Y. M., Yarmouth. 

24th. Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 

26th. Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
26th. Southern, Easton, Md. 

27th. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 

28th. Nottingham, East Nottingham, Md. 
3ist. Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 

3ist. Ohio Y. M., Salem, Ohio. 





*,* Circular Meetings in Eighth Month as follows: 
2d. Newtown Square, Pa, 3 P, M. 
16th. Roaring Creek, Pa., 11 A. M. 
23d. Constantia, Oswego Co., N. Y. 





*..* Young Folks’ Temperance Mass Meeting at Solebury 
Deer Park, Bucks Co., Pa., to be held on Third-day, the 11th 
of Eighth Month, commencing at 10 o’clock A. M. 

A variety of exercises will be presented by the First-day 
Schools, and Thomas E. Taylor, of Loudoun Co., Va., and 
Joseph Shortlidge, A. M., of Delaware Co., Pa., will address 
the Meeting. Free admission to Park for everybody. 

Come! Invitation extended by 

FRIENDS’ TEMPERANCE COMMITTEE. 





Third-day, Eighth Month 4th, 1885, at 10 o’clock A. M., in 
the Valley Meeting-house. Special arrangements have 
been made to convey Friends to Maple Station, (Ellwood 
Thomas’s lane), three-quarters of a mile from the Meet- 
ing-house. 

Trains will leave both the Reading Depot, Thirteenth 
and Callowhill Streets, and Wayne Station, at 7.45 o’clock 
A. M., on Third-day. 

Members of the Select Meeting can take the 1.40 P. M. 
train from Thirteenth and Callowhill Streets, or the 1.28 
P. M. train from Wayne Station, on Second-day, for Maple 
Station, where Friends will meet them. The return train 
will leave Maple Station at 4.40 P. M. 

Tickets good both going and returning, on Second- and 
Third-day, will be issued at 63 cents the trip, at Thirteenth 
and Callowhill Streets, and Wayne Station. 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. 

Friends are earnestly encouraged to avail themselves of 
the facilities offered, and increase the number beyond the 
past few years, otherwise they are liable to be withdrawn. 

CHARLES E. THOMAS, 
S. RoBINSON COALE, 
JOSEPH R. WALKER, 

*,%* Chappaqua Monthly Meeting was established one 
hundred years ago. 

A cordial invitation is extended to attend a Centennial 
Meeting at the Old Meeting-house, at Chappaqua, on Sev- 
enth-day afternoon, the 8th of Eighth Month, at 1 o’clock. 

Friends are invited to gather about the Meeting-house 
for social converse during the morning, with basket lunch 
at 12 M. 

Trains leave Grand Central Depot, New York, at 8.30 
and 10.30 A.M. Returning, leave Chappaqua at 3.57 and 
7.36 P.M. Carriages will meet trains. 


Committee. 








*,* The Caleb Clothier Memorial Teachers’ Library was 
closed for the summer on Seventh-day, the 18th inst. It 
will be re-opened on Fourth-day, Ninth Month, 2d. 
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THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
611 and 613 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
- $1,000,000 | PAID-UP CAPITAL, - “ - - - - $500,000 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - : - - 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assigeee, etc., alone or in connection with an indivfdual ap 
All trust assets kept separate from those of the Company. 


description known to the law. 
annum. Wills kept in Vsults without charge. 
zes, etc., kept in Fire-yroof Vaults. 


Bonds, Stocks and other valuables taken under guarantee. 
Money received on deposit at interest. 


intee. Executes trusts of every 
Bprglar-Proof Safes to rent at $5 to $60 per 
Paintings, Statuary, Bron- 


JAMES LONG, President; JOHN G. READING, Vice-President; MAHLON H. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary ; D. R. PAT- 


TERSON, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS.—James Long, Alfred S. Gillett, Dr. Charles P. Turner, William S. Price, John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thomas R. 


Patton, John G. Reading, James S. Martin, D. Hayes Agnew, M. D., Jos. 1. Keefe, Robert Patterson, Teeodore C. 
Thomas G. Hood, Edward L. Perkins, Philadelphia; Samuel Riddle, Glen Riddle, Pa.; Dr. George W. Reiley, Ha 


Engel, Jacob Naylor, 
isburg, Pa.; J. Simp- 


son Africa, Huntindon; Henry S. Eckert, Reading; Edmund 8. Doty, Mifflintown; W. W. H. Davis, Doylestown; R. E. Monaghan, West 


Chester : Charles W. Cooper, Allentown. 


—_ SSSSSS=== 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.”P 





This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 


Cost. 
IONS. 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
AGE THE TEST OF MERIT. 


cv 
MN 


ELTZER] 





Prescribed by Physictans and used in the best families of Ameri- 
ca for more than forty years. 
NEw York, October 24th, 1844. 
I fully appreciate your EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. I 
have found its use truly valuable in cases of Dyspe sia, Heartburn, 
Headache and Disordered Stomach. JAMES KENNEDY, M. D. 





COLUMBUS, GA., Jan. 14, 1884. 


Have used and prescribed TARTANT’s SELTZER APERIENT for 
many years with most satisfactory results. 


JOHN A. CAMERON. M. D. 


ROBERT KELSO, 


MANUFACTURER OF ? 


The Keystone Woven Wire Mattress. 


The best, most durable and com- 
fortable SPRING MATTREss in use. } 
Made to suit any bedstead. 








Hair Mattresses, Cotton 
and Hnsk Mattressess 
Feather Beds, Pillows. 


Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
For Hospitals, Asylums, and 
Private use. 


Warerooms, 225 S. Second Street, Philada. 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable 
EVAPORATORS, 


$3.50. $6. $10. 


Eastern Mfzg. Co., 268 S. 5th St., Phila. 


SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR 





It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SurRPLUus of about Two MILL- 
na@=e-ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@$8 


HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. The cheapest and largest 
variety. At 2043 and 2045 Market 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Reapers, Binders and Mow- 
ers of the leading kinds, Horse- 
Rakes, Hay-Tedders, Grain- 
Drills, Threshing Machines, 
Agricultural Portable En- 

ines, Wind Engines of various 
<inds, Force and Suction Pumps 
Grain Feed Mills of all sizes and 

| . kinds, Hay Forks and Eleva- 
_— tors, Wagons and Carts, Chil- 
led Steel and Cast Plows of all varieties and sizes, Belle City, 
Baldwin, and Telegraph Feed Cutters of all sizes, also vari- 
ous other kinds, Harrows of a device conceivable, Kemp’s 
Manure, and Philpot’s Fertilizer Spreaders, the Union 
Grain Drill, and other kinds, Meat Cutters from the smallest 
to Jumbo size, Farm Boilers and Hog Scalders, Corn Shell- 
ers, from “ Pet” size to the capacity of 5000 bushels perday. I am 
in communication with all the Agricultural Implement builders 
in the United States. 

4a5> Send for circulars of any kind of goods wanted. 

















eos WM. HEACOCK, 4 


UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 344 in- 
ches around, from seed of selected Wilson's Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 
CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
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} H (0) | C E ENTIRE WHOLESALE anlet ae SUPERIOR 


~ a aaa SPECTACLES & HYE-GLASSES. 
Soe SUMEELR ara 


A GREAT AND VARIED AS- 
SORTMENT AND 
MODERATE PRICES. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 
MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES ‘ 
MAGIC LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRAW- 
ING INSTRUMENTS, 


COO PE R & CO N A R D . PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. ; | 


| LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SENT 


9TH & MARKET STS., PHILA. | FREE ON APPLICATION. “a 
JVANTED.—A SMALL FAMILY TO TAKE | QUEEN & CO., 


care of an invalid who is confined to her room : country ; No. 924 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
house furnished. Friends preferred. Address or call at FakM 
JOTRNAL offiee, 125 N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 





) Y 
ae , sania é y 4 Pa 
SUNERY ROARD.—IN A QUIET HOME AMOS HILLBORN & CO. 
among the Catskills. Address; MARY DRAKE, Potter's | y ° ° ° 
Hollow, Albany Co., New York. fk urniture, Bedding, Curtains. 
Fok ASA MPLE COPY OF THE SCRAP BOOK 
of History, Biography, etc., Address, with stamp, E. H. : 
, BOUGHTON, Poplar Ridge, Cayuga County, New York. PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
: oa : F se 7 | AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- } 
[WO LADIES, OR MAN AND WIFE, CAN kampetageese «cor thee <—iocgantaal | 
get board in a Friends’ family. Pleasant, shady, healthy | eee ts \é nn ‘i } 
country home. Six mails perday. Apply soon, to MATTRESSES, BEDs, FEATH ERS, ‘ 
E., West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC es 
$2 TO RENT.—STOREHOUSE AND YARD enema 
upper part of village of Darby. Apply at 926 Market y 5. y y 
Street, Philadelphia. Nos. 21 and 23 N. Tenth Street, and 912 
. . : z ; = ; ; ( 19 2 > ~o Myre i Te ; 
INGLE AND COMMUNICATING ROOMS, md 914 Race Street, Phila. 
with board, in a Friends’ family. ; 
616 NORTH FIFTH STREET. y y . y 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, | 
SAAC G. TYSONW—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS | stitial cia A td 
removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. OA R f EN TERS A N D B UILDERS. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers ee ies : 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared JopBine ATTENDED To. i 


to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. sah : ’ 
1125 Sheaff' St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Sixth Avenue, west of Webb Street, Asbury Park, New Jersey. S. R. RICHARDs, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
Re-opens June Ist. MARY A. PAFF. 1541 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. - 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 

NO. 2030 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


SPRINGETT COTTAGE. 





ene 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMMEL R, SMIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President aud Actuary, ASA 8. WING 


, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





contin sla LOLOL 


